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C:    This  is  the  first  oral  history  interview  with  Mrs.  John 
Howard.   The  interview  is  taking  place  at  her  home  at  51 
Second  St.,  Newport,  RI .   My  name  is  Evelyn  Cherpak.   I'm 
curator  of  the  Naval  Historical  Collection  at  the  Naval  war 
College.   Today's  date  is  September  22,  1987.   Mrs.  Howard, 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  with  you  this  afternoon,  and 
interview  you  regarding  you  father's  career  and  your 
grandfather's  career.   I  would  like  to  begin  by  asking  you 
where  and  when  you  were  born. 
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H:    I  was  born  right  here  in  Newport.   My  father  at  that 
time   had  a  house  at  94  Washington  Street.   I'm  told  that  I 
was  actually  not  born  on  the  Point.   My  godmother  lived  over 
on  Eustis  Avenue,  Miss  Lydia  Redmond.   My  mother  called  Miss 
Lydia  and  said  "Lelie,  the  baby  is  coming  today"  and  Lelie 
said  to  my  mother:   "Oh  Julia,  we  have  a  luncheon  engagement 
today."   Mother  said  that  she  would  manage  it  and  see  her 
after  lunch.  We  were  living  on  Washington  Street  then  in  the 
house  that  we  kept  until  daddy  sold  it  in  1929. 


C:    How  many  were  in  your  family? 


H:   There  were  six  daughters:   the  first  one  was  Averill, 
born  in  1903;  Frances  Georgiana  was  born  in  1904;  and  Emilia 
was  born  in  1906;  Rexane  was  born  in  1912;  I  was  born  in 
1917;  and  Barberie  in  1922  so  we  really  were  spread  out. 


C:    Almost  twenty  years.  Are  your  sisters  still  living? 


H:    Well,  three  of  us  are.   Rexane  died  of  diabetes  when  she 
was  ten.   That  year,  1922,  Barberie  was  born  in  March,  and 
Averill  was  married  in  June  and  Rexane  died  in  December.  It 
was  a  terrible  year.   Barberie  died  in  1977,  and  my  sister 
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Emilia  died  in  1982 


C:    Did  they  marry  military  men,  Navy  men? 


H:    Two  did.   Averill  married  a  naval  officer,  Andrew  Robert 
Mack,  who  was  the  class  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  at  the 
Academy.   My  sister  Emilia  married  L.B.  Cresswell  who  was  a 
Marine  Corps  officer. 


C:    Yes,  that's  a  famous  name,   Was  he  a  general? 


H:    Yes,  He  was  a  Major  General. 


C:    Where  did  you  spend  most  of  your  growing  up  years? 


H:    East  coast  and  west  coast.   I  was  born  here  and  I  think 
the  family  went  almost  immediately  to  Washington  D.C.,  and 
it's  hard  for  me  to  untangle  where  I  was  when.  I  know  that  I 
started  school  in  San  Francisco,  and  I  know  I  was  in  the 
second  grade  in  Long  Beach,  California,  I  think  when  daddy 
had  the  Colorado  out  there.   Then  we  had  two  years  in  NOB 
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Norfolk  and  then  he  retired  in  1927,  when  we  came  back  to 
Newport.   We  were  here  for  a  while,  then  they  sent  me  out  to 
school  in  California  for  a  year,  and  then  when  my  father  went 
to  New  York  to  be  bursar  of  the  General  Theological  Seminary 
we  moved  to  New  York,  and  I  went  to  school  there  from  then 
on. 


Where  did  you  graduate  from  high  school? 


H:    St.  Agatha  in  New  York,  which  was  then  the  girls'  part 
of  Trinity  School.   About  three  years  after  I  left  St. 
Agatha,  they  closed  that  and  threw  the  girls  out.   Now 
Trinity  is  opened  up  to  girls  and  it's  coed. 


C:    That's  an  Episcopal  school,  isn't  it? 


H:    Yes. 


C:    I  remember  Admiral  Eccles  went  to  Trinity  School  a 
number  of  years  back.   Did  you  go  to  college  at  all? 


H:    Yes,  I  went  to  Vassar  and  graduated  in  the  class  of 
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1939. 


C:    Any  graduate  education? 


H:    No. 


C:    What  was  your  major  at  college? 


H:    It  was  Child  Study,  which  I  chose  largely  because  it  was 
not  as  restrictive  a  major  as  many  of  them  were.   And  I 
didn't  have  any  particular  goals  so  I  figured  the  broadest 
possible   spread  and  it  did  give  me  a  chance  to  take  courses 
in  English  and  languages  that  I  would  otherwise  not  have  been 
able  to  do. 


C:    Fine.   When  were  you  married? 


H:    Married  in  1940,  to  a  young  man  that  I  had  met  in  New 
York  City.   He  had  graduated  from  the  University  of  Kentucky 
and   was  working  in  New  York.   So  I  got  married  in  1940,  and 
then  in  1942  he  went  off  to  fight  the  war. 
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World  War  II.   Did  you  have  any  children? 


H:    Yes,  we  had  one  in  1943,  another  one  at  the  end  of  1944, 
and  we  had  another  one  in  1946,  who  are  now  scattered  around, 
one  in  Maine  and  one  in  New  Jersey  and  one  in  Seattle, 
Washington. 


C:   How  wonderful,  nice  places  to  visit.   You  are  from  a  Navy 
family  and  your  grandfather  George  Belknap  was  an  admiral. 
Can  you  comment  at  all  on  his  lineage,  where  was  he  born,  and 
if  you  know  anything  about  his  parents? 


H:    No,  I  don't  really  know  anything  about  his  parents.   I 
thought  they  were  farmers  and  I  think  they  probably  were. 
They  came  from  Newport,  New  Hampshire.   Now  Newport,  New 
Hampshire,  is  really  quite  proud  of  them.   There  is  a  Belknap 
Avenue  there  and  at  the  head  of  Belknap  Avenue  there  is  a 
piece  of  granite  with  a  bronze  plaque  on  it  with  his  name  and 
dates,  honored  citizen  and  so  forth. 


Where  is  Newport,  New  Hampshire? 
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H:   It's  near  Lake  Sunapee. 


C:    Near  the  lake  district 


H:    I  don't  think  anyone  else  in  the  family  had  any  naval 
connections  at  all. 


C:    He  was  the  first. 


H:    Yes,  He  was  the  first. 


C:    When  did  he  enter  the  Navy? 


H:    Very  young,  I  think.   I  really  don't  know  when. 


C:    We  mentioned  before  in  our  conversation  that  he  died  in 
1903,  and  that  was  long  before  you  were  born,  so  you  never 
had  a  chance  to  meet  him,  or  talk  to  him,  but  can  you  comment 
at  all  on  his  naval  career.   He  had  a  long  and  illustrious 
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one   and  I  have  a  few  dates  here.   I  don't  know  if  you  can 
fill  in  any  of  the  blanks  with  these  dates,  but  in  the  1840s 
he  was  on  the  PORPOISE  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  where  he 
was  involved  in  suppressing  the  slave  trade.   If  you  can  call 
forth  any  reminiscences  at  all  about  these  specific  points  in 
his  career,  just  go  ahead. 


H:    Not  really.   I  do  have  a  more  complete  run  down  of  his 
mile-stones  than  you  have.   When  he  went  out  to  the  Asiatic 
Station,  he  met  my  grandmother  out  there.   She  was  his  second 
wife;  his  first  wife  had  died.   I  think  there  was  a  daughter 
by  that  marriage.   My  grandmother  was  out  there  because  her 
father  was  in  some  government  service  out  there. 


C:    What  was  her  name? 


H:    She  was  Fanny  Prescott,  Frances.   My  sister  is  Frances 
Georgiana  and  I  thought  she  was  named  for  grandmother. 
I  know  that  the  Frances  came  from  there. 


C:    Yes,  I  have  an  initial  G  for  that  name.   Then  how  did 
they  come  to  meet  in  India? 
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H:    It  wasn't  India;  it  was  Ceylon. 


C:    Oh,  it  was  Ceylon 


H:    Yes,  his  ship  came  in,  and  he  was  captain  of  the 
HARTFORD,  and  I  think  she  must  have  been  a  very  beautiful 
woman  and  he  was  carried  away.   I  had  heard  that  grandfather 
brought  her  back  in  the  HARTFORD;  if  that  is  so  or  not  I 
don't  know.   They  named  my  uncle,  my  father's  elder  brother, 
Prescott  Hartford  Belknap,  so  there  must  have  been  some 
connection  there. 


C:    Were  they  married  in  Ceylon? 


H:    Yes.   I  don't  know  about  this  business  of  names.   My  mother 
told  me  that  there  was  an  old  naval  custom  that  you  named 
your  child  after  your  commanding  officer  or  for  some 
connection  and  that's  how  my  father  got  the  name  of  Rowan. 
Reginald  Rowan  Belknap,  the  Rowan  came  from  Admiral 
Stephen  Cleggett  Rowan.   My  grandfather  was  flag  captain  to 
Admiral  Rowan.   In  the  admiral's  honor  they  named  their  son 
Reginald  Rowan. 
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C:    How  interesting. 


H:    I'm  very  happy  that  custom  has  died  out,  because  my 
husband's  captain  in  World  War  II  was  Otto  Wilhelm  Spahr  and 
I  wouldn't  want  to  name  one  of  my  kids  that. 


C:    Did  you  ever  meet  your  grandmother,  Frances  G.  Prescott? 


H:    I  suppose  I  must  have,  but  I  was  awfully  little  and 
don't  really  remember  her  at  all. 


C:    So  she  died,  I  guess,  when  you  were  a  youngster 


H:    I  gather  she  was  a  very  demanding  lady,  but  I  never  knew 
her. 


C:    Well,  your  grandfather  then  moved  on  from  the  Asiatic 
Station.   He  had  many  other  interesting  assignments,  he  was 
on  the  Chilean  and  Peruvian  Coasts;  he  was  in  Honolulu,  at 
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the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard;  he  was  CO  of  the  Naval  Observatory.   Is 
there  any  particular  aspect  of  his  career  that  you  can  make 
any  contributions  to? 


H:    The  only  thing  that  sticks  in  my  head  is  the  fact  that 

he  did  the  soundings,  made  soundings  in  the  Pacific 

using  piano  wire,  which  was  apparently  an  innovation  then. 


C:    It  was,  yes.   He  was  taking  the  soundings  for  that,  for 
the  transpacific  route  for  submarine  cable  and  he  did  use  the 
piano  wire  for  that  purpose,  which  was  new.  He  was  an 
inventor  of  sorts. 


H:    Seemed  to  me  his  career  is  remarkable.   It  just  spans  so 
much  of  the  world.   He's  here,  then  on  the  other  side  of 
the  world  doing  interesting  and  responsible  things. 


C:    Yes,  it  was  plus  the  Civil  War  experience  too,  much 
earlier.   He's  noted  for  that.   It's  part  of  the  union 
blockade  I  believe,  some  attacks  on  Charleston,  Fort  Sumter, 
and  involved  on  the  attacks  on  Fort  Fisher,  North  Carolina,  in 
the  late  1860s,  1864  and  1865.  It  seems  naval  careers  in 
those  days  had  more  breadth  than  they  do  today. 
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H:    A  great  deal  more  individual  responsibility  too,  I 
think.   You  didn't  check  back  with  Washington;  you  were 
there,  and  the  communications  made  it  so  that  if  you  were 
there  you  were  in  charge. 


C:    That's  true.   The  layers  of  command  seemed  to  have 
increased  now.   Your  father,  I'd  like  to  get  into  his  career, 
where  and  when  was  he  born? 


H:    He  was  born  in  Maiden,  Massachusetts,  which  is  a  fact 
that  the  family  would  like  to  keep  a  secret  because  it's  such 
a  terrible  place  now,  but  I  guess  it  was  alright  then. 


C:    Where  is  Maiden  located? 


H:   It's  a  suburb  of  Boston.   And  he  was  the  second  son,  the 
first  son,  as  I  said,  was  Prescott  and  then  Reginald  and  there 
was  another  son  Grafton,  who  had  spinal  meningitis  and  was 
very  much  of  an  invalid  most  of  his  life,  which  wasn't  much 
beyond  adolescence. 
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C:    So  there  were  three  boys. 


H:    Three  boys 


C:    And  your  father  entered  the  Navy.   Did  his  brother? 


H:    No,  Prescott  really  never  did  much  of  anything. 
Grandfather  and  grandmother  were  very  strong  on  the 
primogeniture  bit  and  Prescott  could  do  no  wrong.   They  were 
both  sent  to  St.  Paul's  School  for  a  year,  and  the  headmaster 
the  following  term  said  to  Admiral  Belknap  they  would  be 
happy  to  have  Reginald  back,  but  they  really  didn't  want  to 
have  Prescott,  and  the  old  admiral  said,  "If  you're  not  taking 
Prescott,  you  can't  have  either  one." 


C:    Oh,  was  he  kind  of  a  cutup? 


H:    Oh,  just  lazy  I  think,  spoiled  beyond  belief.   They  never 
felt  that  he  should  have  to  do  anything  because  he  was  the 
first  born. 
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C:    Oh,  I  see,  so  he  never  did. 


H:    No,  he  never  did,  that's  right,  never  got  married,  never 
really  did  much  of  anything. 


C:    But  your  father  went  on  to  quite  a  career.   He  entered 
the  Naval  Academy  and  when  did  he  graduate? 


H:    He  was  the  class  of  1891,  at  the  age  of  20,  seems 
awfully  young,  doesn't  it? 


C:    Yes,  it  does,  they  graduated  much  earlier  in  those  days, 
I  imagine  it  was  the  influence  of  his  father  that  directed 
him  to  the  Navy. 


H:    Yes,  I  think  so,  and  growing  up  on  naval  bases.   And  I 
know  that  he  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  the  carpenter 
shops  on  the  various  naval  bases  and  he  learned  how  to  do 
carpentry  and  loved  it.   In  his  later  years  particularly, 
when  they  retired  to  Connecticut,  he  loved  to  work  with  wood 
and  was  really  very  adept  at  it. 
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C:    Oh,  that's  very  interesting.   When  did  he  marry  and  who 
did  he  marry? 


H:    He  married  my  mother,  Julia  Pomeroy  Averill,  in  1900,  in 
San  Francisco.   My  mother  came  from  Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts. 


C:    Oh,  how  fascinating.   I  stopped  there  this  summer 


H:    Yes,  it's  a  great  place,  a  beautiful  city.   She  was  one 
of  three  children,  and  her  father  died  when  she  was  nine. 
Her  mother's  sister,  Mrs.  Ashburner,  came  east  and  said  to  my 
grandmother:   "Mary,  you  can't  possibly  bring  up  these  three 
children  all  by  yourself.   I  will  take  Julia  out  to 
California  and  bring  her  up."   So  she  did.   At  the  age  of 
nine  mother  went  out  and  lived  with  Aunt  Emilia  from  then  on, 
with  obviously  visits  home.   It  was  very  much  an  adult 
society  that  mother  grew  up  in.   She  was  not  allowed  any 
particular  freedoms  as  a  child,  but  she  was  very  beautiful 
and  I  don't  know  what  ship  daddy  was  on,  but  at  any  rate  he 
came  into  San  Francisco  and  they  were  introduced  and  fell  in 
love  and  were  married  one  morning  and  sailed  for  Japan  that 
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afternoon 


C:    That  was  very  dramatic.   Back  in  1900,  people  were  doing 
things  like  that.   Well,  your  father  had  a  very  interesting 
and  exciting  career.   He  saw  service  in  the  Sino-Japanese  War 
in  the  1890s.   Did  he  ever  mention  anything  about  his  service 
in  this  particular  period? 


H:    Not  to  me,  particularly,  no.   I  know  he  brought  back 
some  flags  and  I  have  no  idea  what  happened  to  them. 


C:    Also,  he  was  a  flag  secretary  in  the  Spanish  American 
War  to  the  CO  at  Key  West. 


H:    Was  that  Admiral  Remey? 


C:    Yes,  Admiral  Remey,  right. 


H:  He  was  very  fond  of  Admiral  Remey,  and  after  he  retired 
from  the  Navy  in  19  27,  he  wrote  an  introduction  to  a  book,  a 
biography  of  Admiral  Remey,  I  believe.   The  manuscript  for 
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that  is  in  the  Redwood  Library.   I  stumbled  across  it  the 
other  day.   I  don't  know  why  it  was  never  published,  but  at 
any  rate  that's  where  it  is.   There  was  a  tremendous  amount 
of  affection  between  Admiral  Remey  and  my  father. 


C:    Did  he  ever  mention  why  he  admired  him  so  much? 


H:    Not  to  my  knowledge.   This  is  cut  in  with  John 
Wadleigh's  family. 


C:    Yes,  I  was  just  going  to  say  that,  that  was  John 
Wadleigh's  grandfather,  who  was  Rear  Admiral  Remey,  CO   of 
the  Key  West  Base  at  this  time.   I  think  there's  another,  I 
know  that  they  christened  a  ship  WADLEIGH.   I'm  not  sure 
whether  there's  the  REMEY  too.   Maybe.   But  anyway,  he  was  in 
that  position  for  a  while  as  his  flag  secretary.  In  1900  to 
1902  he  was  on  the  China  Station,  as  we  mentioned  earlier, 
and  your  mother  must  have  gone  out  there  during  that  time 
period  with  him.   Did  she  ever  talk   about  her  experiences  on 
the  Asiatic  Station? 


H:    First  of  all,  from  what  I  can  gather,  the  wives  were 
left  pretty  much  alone  in  Japan.   They  lived  in  Nagasaki  and 
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they  lived  in  Yokohama.   There  was  a  small  contingent,  a 
small  colony  of  naval  wives  there.   She  did  water  colors, 
some  of  the  harbor  in   Yokohama  and  some  of  the  harbor  back 
in  San  Francisco. 


C:   Do  you  still  have  these  items? 


H:   Yes 


C:    How  marvelous. 


H:    I  think  it  must  have  been  rather  lonely  for  the  wives 
because  the  ships  were  gone  for  quite  a  long  time. 


C:    I  imagine  they  would  be 


H:    The  cabinet  here,  an  oriental  thing  with  the  blue  and 
white  tiles,  I  don't  know  whether  it's  Chinese  or  Japanese. 
I  can't  get  anyone  to  tell  me.  I  don't  think  that  it's 
something  that  would  be  in  a  Japanese  house  and  I've  not  been 
to  China  so  I  can't  tell.   And  I  don't  know  whether 
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grandfather  brought  it  back  or  mother  and  daddy  brought  it 
back,  this  is  one  of  the  frustrating  things  about  it.   But 
there  are  a  number  of  the  little  blue  and  white  china  bowls 
or  containers  or  what  ever  you  want  to  call  them  and 
underneath  you  turn  it  over  and  there's  a  little  strip  of 
paper  saying  Mrs.  Belknap,  which  may  have  been  table  favors 
or  something  like  that. 


C:    Oh,  but  they're  very  very  pretty.  So  that's  one  item 
that  you  know  was  purchased  there  and  brought  back  with  them, 
I  assume  she  was  there  for  the  two  year  period. 


H:    Yes,  I  think  so 


C:    He  was  involved  in  the  Boxer  Rebellion  then,  I  guess 
suppressing  that  in  China  and  serving  as  flag  secretary  to 
the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Asiatic  Station.  Where  did  they 
return  to  when  they  came  back  to  the  states,  do  you  know? 


H:    I  would  guess,  Washington.   I  think  that  Daddy  had  quite 
alot  of  duty  in  Washington. 
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C:    He  did  have  an  interesting  duty  in  1907  to  1910  as  a 
Naval  Attache  in  Europe. 


H:    That  was  certainly  a  high  point  in  their  lives,  not  just 
career,  but  in  their  lives,  too. 


C:    Why  would  you  say  so? 


H:   Well,  because  it  was  still  in  the  days  of  the  Kaiser  and 
life  at  court  had  to  be  glamorous.   It  was  a  position  of 
considerable  authority.   President  Roosevelt,  Teddy 
Roosevelt,  came,  swept  up  my  sister  and  with  his  great  teeth 
and  mustache  absolutely  terrified  her  and  she  shrieked.  This 
was  in  Berlin  and  then  as  you  know  he  was  sent  down  to  Rome 
for  a  while.   When  that  awful  earthquake  happened  in  Messina 
in  1908  they  sent  him  down  to  be  in  charge  of  the  American 
rebuilding  efforts,  and  he  wrote  a  book  about  it,  which  is 
really  fascinating. 


C:    Yes,  he  did.   It  was  called  American  House  Building  in 
Messina  and  Reggio. 
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H:    He  dedicated  it  to  his  Italian  assistant  there. 


C:    Now  what  exactly  were  they  involved  in  doing  in  Messina, 
did  he  mention? 


H:    Yes,  here's  a  completely  devastated  area  and  they  laid 
out  the  town.   They  laid  out  streets.   They  decided  how  many 
houses  they  could  build,  how  much  lumber  they  would  need,  and 
they  arranged  for  the  Italians  to  be  in  the  work  gangs  and  so 
forth.   Started  from  scratch.   It  just  astonishes  me  to  think 
that  a  man,  a  naval  officer,  who  was  really  not  equipped  to 
go  about  building  a  city,  did  so.   We  still  have  a  collection 
of  the  cartoons,  or  caricatures,  that  were  done  of  the  naval 
personnel  who  were  there.   Captain  Buchanan,  and  John  Elliott, 
Maud  Elliott's  husband,  was  there  as  a  civilian  artist,  and 
daddy.  They  obviously  had  their  happy  moments  and  good  times. 
One  of  the  cartoons  shows  my  father  on  the  stern  of  the  ship 
with  a  large  American  Flag,  sailing  out  of  the  harbor,  and 
the  mayor  of  Messina  as  a  mermaid  striking  a  harp,  and 
underneath  the  quote  from  his  speech  saying  "oh  illustrious 
captain,  would  that  we  could  lure  you  back  to  our  shores." 


C:    Yes,  that  was  quite  a  devastation  and  he  supposedly 
helped  to  build  shelters  for  16,000. 
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H:    Well,  there  are  pictures.   Have  you  ever  seen  the  book? 


C:    No,  I've  never  seen  the  book. 


H:    I  have  a  copy  and  I'm  glad  to  see  that  Redwood  has  a 
copy  too. 


C:    I  know.   I  checked  our  Naval  War  College  Library;  they 
don't  have  it.   But  that  was  subsequent,  I  guess,  to  the 
earthquake  in  1908  when  he  wrote  that.   He  won  the  Red  Cross 
medal  for  that,  too. 


H:    Yes,  and  a  couple  of  medals  from  the  King. 


C:    That  was  a  unique  experience  for  a  naval  officer  in 
those  days.  He  was  also  attache  to  Vienna.   Did  he  mention 
that? 


H:    I  don't  remember  much  about  Vienna.   I  remember  mother 
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telling  us  stories  about  life  at  court  in  Berlin  and  the 
glamour  of  the  balls  and  how  you  could  only  waltz  in  one 
direction,  and  you  couldn't  wear  a  dress  with  a  square  cut 
neck,  they  had  to  be  round.   Full  of  various  protocol  and 
everything  had  to  be  observed. 


C:    Well,  as  a  naval  officer,  an  attache,  he  certainly 
would  be  invited  to  all  these  court  events.   Did  they  ever 
mention  meeting  the  Kaiser? 


H:    Oh,  yes. 


C:    What  were  your  impressions  of  him? 


H:   And  the  Crown  Prince.   I  think  mother  was  more  taken  with 
the  Crown  Prince  than  she  was  with  the  Kaiser.   They  had  a 
great  respect,  my  father  had  a  great  respect  for  the  Germans, 
for  their  engineering  capabilities  and  their  intelligence  and 
their  organization,  and  it  made  it  very  difficult  for  them 
during  World  War  I  here,  when  he  was  overseas  and  mother  was 
here  in  Newport.   When  they  came  back  from  Germany,  they 
brought  a  fraulein  with  them.   One  of  my  sisters,  Emilia, 
spoke  German  before  she  spoke  English  and  then  she  spoke 
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English  with  a  German  accent.   Mother  had  a  German  seamstress 
to  sew  clothes  for  the  children,  and  all  in  all  the  feeling 
here  was  so  anti-German  that  at  one  point  the  ladies  rather 
questioned  my  mother '  s  patriotism.  It  must  have  been  very- 
difficult  for  them.   I  know  it  was  for  her,  and  because  it 
was  so  unpleasant,  that  was  one  reason  why  she  was  not  at  all 
loathe  to  leave  Newport  and  go  down  to  Connecticut. 


C:    That's  interesting,  a  little  bit  of  local  animosity. 


H:    She  said  at  one  point  that  Mrs.  Sims,  and  they  were  very 
close  to  the  Sims,  Mrs.  Sims  wanted  her  to  be  sure  to  show 
up  at  a  group  that  was  sewing  clothes  for  orphans  or  whatever 
and  sign  a  paper  to  state  her  allegiance  to  the  country. 
Mother  found  that  a  little  hard  to  take. 


C:    Yes,  I  can  imagine,  especially  since  her  husband  was  in 
the  mining  squadron  there,  in  World  War  I.   Well,  that  does 
sound   like  a  high  point  in  their  lives,  living  in  Europe  for 
three  years  from  1907  to  1910  in  that  capacity.  I  think 
attache  work  is  kind  of  glamorous  anyway. 


H:    Yes,  it's  very  glamorous  and  her  court  dress,  which  was 
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just  beautiful  is  up  in  the  costume  museum  in  Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts. 


C:    Oh,  it  is;  I  wasn't  aware  that  they  had  a  costume  museum 
there.   I  think  I  toured  the  others,  the  Norman  Rockwell  and 
I  went  out  to  Chesterwood,  but  I  wasn't  aware  of  that.   Your 
father  then  in  1910  served  as  a  naval  attache  to  Teddy 
Roosevelt.   You  mentioned  him  coming  to  visit  them  when  they 
were  in  Germany,  but  your  father  also  attended  the  funeral  of 
Edward  VII  and  I  think  in  that  capacity  he  was  an  aide  to 
Roosevelt.   Did  he  ever  mention  anything  about  Edward  VII 's 
funeral  and  his  involvement  with  TR? 


H:    Not  really,  I  know  mother  described,  I  believe  the 
officers  were  not  allowed  to  carry  anything  extra  and  it  was 
too  warm  for  his  overcoat.   Mother  was  carrying  his  overcoat 
for  him  and  she  said  she  remembered  standing  on  the  platform 
waving  good  by  to  him  with  the  overcoat  still  over  her  arm 
and  not  with  him.   I  can't  think  of  anything  special  about 
the  funeral. 


C:    He  was  also  a  war  observer  in  1914,  prior  to  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  I. 
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H:    And  wasn't  he  sent  over  to  aid  the  Americans  that  were 
stranded  in  Belgium? 


C:    I  wasn't  aware  of  that.   I  haven't  read  that,  but  it 
certainly  a  possibility. 


H:    You  have  to  remember  that  alot  of  this  that  I  remember 
came  from  my  sister  Emilia  largely,  or  from  mother,  but  it 
was  my  understanding  that  he  was  sent  over  with  a  large  sum 
of  money.   Hoover  sent  him  over,  so  this  couldn't  have  been 
that  time,  but  later. 


C:    No,  this  would  be  later.   This  would  be  1928,  if  Hoover  sent 
him  over.  His  biography  indicates  that  he  was  a  war  observer 
and  they  don't  make  any  other  mention  of  where  or  just 
exactly  what  he  did  prior  to  World  War  I,  but  certainly  his 
service  in  Newport  and  as  head  of  the  Mining  Squadron  was 
very,  very  important. 


H:    I  think  for  him,  for  his  naval  career,  I  think  the 
mining  squadron  was  probably  the  hard  part.   But  I  don't 
know,  putting  the  Colorado  in  commission  was  a  big  thing  too, 
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but  the  Mining  Squadron,  he  wrote  a  book  about  that  also 


C:    Yes,  he  did.   What  was  the  title  of  that? 


H:    Probably,  just  like  the  other,  flat  out  The  North  Sea 
Mine  Barrage. 


C:    Yes,  that's  what  it  was,  for  several  years   readying  it 
Now  did  you  live  in  Newport?   Did  your  family  live  in 
Newport  at  that  time,  1915  through  1918? 


H:    Yes. 


C:    You  said  you  were  born  here,  so  you  lived  in  the  lovely 
house  on  the  Point.   Did  your  mother  or  father  mention 
anything  at  all  to  you  about  the  Torpedo  Station   which  was 
located  on  Goat  Island  at  the  time?   Its  facilities,  what 
their  objective  was? 


H:    Not  to  me,  I  was  awfully  little  at  the  time. 
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C:    Right,  one  year  old,  1918. 


H:    I  remember  the  Torpedo  Station.   I  remember  the  ferry 
going  over,  but  not  really. 


C:    Physical  facilities,  of  course.   But  your  father  was 
responsible  for  laying  the  North  Sea  Mine  Barrage  which  was 
quite  an  amazing  feat  in  those  days. 


H:  Sort  of  one  of  a  kind,  wasn't  it 


C:  It  certainly  was  about  240  miles  long,  I  believe,  from 
Scotland  to  Norway,  so  that  was  quite  an  extent.   Do  you 
think  this  had  any  effect  on  ending  World  War  I? 


H:   I  think  it  did.   Yes,  because  it  bottled  up  the  German 
submarines  and  if  they  couldn't  get  out  on  time  to  sink  the 
allied  shipping,  it  made  quite  alot  of  difference,  yes. 


They  say  that  it  was  important  in  ending  the  war  early 
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in  1918.   Your  father  in  the  postwar  period  and  even 
before  the  war  had  quite  an  affiliation  with  the  Naval  War 
College  on  Coasters  Harbor  Island.   He  was  a  student  in  the 
long  course  in  1913  and  1914  and  immediately  in  the  postwar 
period  he  was  involved  with  the  Tactics  Department,  and  I  have 
read  in  our  centennial  history  that  he  served  as  an  interim 
president.  Is  that  a  fact? 


H:    Yes,  that  is.   I  believe  he  was  appointed  as  a  temporary 
president  by  Admiral  Sims,  why  I  can't  tell  you.   It  really 
wasn't  something  daddy  ever  said  anything  about,  but  he  did 
and  he  was. 


C:    He  must  have  served  in  that  time  period  when  Sims  was, 
just  before  Sims  returned  to  the  War  College  after  World  War 
I.   He  was  also  Head  of  the  Strategy  and  Tactics  Department 
in  the  1920s,  I  guess  it  was  1921  through  1923.  Did  he  ever 
mention  anything  about  the  War  College  and  his  experiences 
there  and  his  opinion  of  the  institution? 


H:    I  can  tell  you  a  story  that  mother  told  me.   He  came 
home,  he  used  to  walk  over  to  the  War  College  in  the  morning 
and  walk  home  for  lunch,  and  he  was  just  so  terribly 
depressed  at  lunch;  and  he  had  lunch  and  he  walked  back  in  the 
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afternoon.   He  walked  back  home  again,  and  he  was  still 
really  down  in  the  dumps  and  mother  said:   "For  heaven's  sake 
Rex,  what  is  it?   "Oh,  I  just  sunk  the  entire  Pacific  Fleet 
in  the  war  games."   My  father  was  tremendously  loyal  and 
would  never  ever  criticize  the  Navy  or  the  government.   He 
had  no  patience  with  anybody  who  was  a  fool  or  acting 
foolishly,  but  he  didn't  like  to,  he  would  not,  I  think,  say 
anything  critical  about  the  War  College. 


C:    So  his  feelings  were  positive  towards  the  institution. 
He  was  there  during  the  Sims  era  and  you  must  have  known, 
your  parents,  at  least,  must  have  know  the  Sims  rather  well 


H:    We  all  did.   We  children  did.   There  seemed  to  be  a  Sims 
for   every  Belknap. 


C:    He  had  four  or  five  children,  I  believe. 


H:    Yes,  there  were  three  girls  and  two  boys 


C:    Where  did  the  Sims  live? 
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H:   They  lived,  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  on  Catherine 
Street,  around  in  that  area. 


C:    And  did  your  parents  know  each  other  well?   Did  your 
mother  know  Mrs.  Sims  well? 


H:    Oh  yes,  she  was  Aunt  Ann  to  all  of  us. 


C:    A  close  Navy  Community.   Do  you  remember  Admiral  Sims  at 
all? 


H:    Faintly 


C:    I  guess  he  died  in  the  1930s.   I  believe,  before  World 
War  II. 


H:    I  remember  the  dedication  of  the  Miantanomi  Monument  up 
here  on  the  hill.   I  think  that  was  largely  Mrs.  Sims  doing, 
getting  it  together,  and  seeing  it  was  effectively  put 
through. 
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C:    Was  that  after  his  death? 


H:    No,  I  don't  think  so.   Earlier  than  that,  I  think.   It 
was  the  late  20s. 


C:    He  was  still  around  then.    Are  his  children  still 
alive? 


H:    Yes,  some  are.   Ann  is,  I  know,  and  Ethan  is.  Ethan  is 
the  youngest  and  he  is  a  doctor.   A  very  well  known  doctor  up 
at   Burlington,  Vermont.  The  University  of  Vermont  Medical 
School. 


C:    Oh  yes,  that's  quite  a  medical  complex  up  there.   And 
Ann  Sims. 


H:    Ann  I  think  she  married  Morison,  the  Naval 
historian? 
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C:    Oh,  Elting  Morison.   Admiral  Sims  always  struck  me  as  such  a 
distinguished  man  and  very  good  looking. 


H:    Oh,  very  distinguished  and  stood  so  straight  and  tall 
and  that  beautiful  white  hair  and  white  beard,  and  yes  he  was 
very  distinguished  looking. 


C:    He  does  look  like  that  in  all  his  portraits.  Did  your 
family  know  or  do  you  remember  at  all  some  of  the  other 
principal  figures  in  Newport  at  this  time:   Austin  Knight  who 
was  president  of  the  College  in  1916  and  1917,  William 
Rogers,  Clarence  Williams,  he  was  president  in  the  mid  20s. 
Your  father  must  have  retired  around  that  time.   William 
Veazie  Pratt. 


H:    I  remember  Pratt  faintly.   Taussig,  I  remember,  yes, 
definitely.   And  Margaret  was  my  contemporary.   Emily  Taussig 
is  here  in  Newport  now. 


C:    Yes,  I  think  I've  met  her.   Is  she  married  too? 
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H:    She's  married  to  Bill  Sherman. 


C:   Cameron  McRae  Winslow.   He  was  associated  with  the 
College. 


H:    Yes,  the  names  are  all  very  familiar,  but  I  don't 
remember  them. 


C:    Did  you  ever  have  a  chance  to  meet  Admiral  Nimitz?  He 
was  at  the  college  in  1923,  of  course,  very  early  but  even 
later  in  his  career.   You  did  mention  earlier  that  you   spent 
a  good  portion  of  your  time  in  Newport  and  you  returned  every 
summer  through  192  9. 


H:    No,  we  kept  coming  back  to  about  193  8.   He  sold  the 
house  on  Washington  Street  in  1929  and  bought  another  one  on 
Washington  but  not  on  the  water  side,  on  the  corner  of  Walnut 
and  Washington.   And  that's  where  we  came  back  to  in  the 
summers  after  he  went  to  New  York  to  work. 


C:    What  was  Newport  like  in  the  summer? 
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H:    Very  relaxed,  and  of  course  the  fleet  came  in  in  1933,  I 
think,  and  that  was  tremendously  exciting.   All  the  ensigns 
and  lieutenant  JG's  anybody  could  ever  want  and  ships  filling 
the  harbor. 


C:    Did  the  ships  berth  out  at  this  end  or  did  they  go 
further. 


H:   No,  right  in  front  of  us.   These  great  enormous  buoys,  I 
know  they  have  a  name,  but  I  don't  know  what  they  are.   But 
they  were  big  enough  so  that  you  could  sail  out  in  a  sailboat 
and  tie  up  to  the  buoy  and  climb  aboard  and  have  a  picnic 
lunch.   That's  what  the  large  ships  would  tie  up  to  or 
destroyers  would  nest  four  abreast.   The  harbor  was 
just  full  and  it  was  exciting.   And  of  course  two  mile  corner 
was  country.   There  was  a  riding  stable  not  far  from  there 
and  woods  to  ride  in.  It  was  lovely.   No  bridge.    We  used  to 
walk  from  the  house  across  in  front  of  the  Naval  Hospital  and 
over  to  the  Naval  Base  to  play  tennis  on  the  courts. 


C:    Oh,  so  you  could  walk  there. 
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H:    Everybody  still  had  their  own  docks  in  front  of  the 
houses.   Most  everybody  had  a  cat  boat. 


C:    Did  you  sail  at  all? 


H:    Oh  yes.   I  was  low  on  the  totem  pole,  but   the  cat  boat 
finally  came  to  me.   Big  old  heavy  thing,  but  it  was  fun  to 
have. 


C:    Did  you  have  any  connections  or  do  any  socializing  with, 
besides  the  navy,  any  of  the  four  hundreds  in  town? 


H:    The  only  one  that  I  remember  is  Miss  Wetmore,  who  had 
wonderful  garden  parties,  and  we  would  wear  long  white  organdy 
dresses  and  big  picture  hats.   She  always  seemed  to  have  a 
number  of  ensigns  and  JGs  to  be  escorts  and 
companions . 


C:    Now  was  this  in  the  summer  and  for  older  teenagers? 


H:    Yes. 
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C:    What  was  her  estate?   Do  you  know  the  name  of  it? 


H:    Chateau  Sur  Mer. 


C:    Chateau  Sur  Mer.   So  that  was  an  annual  summer  event 


H:    Oh,  yes,  definitely.   Well,  there  would  be  more  than  one 
garden  party  and  a  great  deal  of  entertaining  going  on.  In 
the  late  1920s  the  estate  called  Swanhurst  was  left  to 
the  Art  Association.   They  call  it  the  Art  Museum  now. 
Swanhurst  was  left  to  them.   There  was  a  question  of  what  can 
we  do  with  this,  and  the  summer  of  1927  and  1928  Gloria 
Bragiotti  had  a  class  for  interpretive  dancing  for  young 
girls.   I  have  a  picture  from  the  rotogravure  of  the  Boston 
paper  of  us  dancing  on  the  lawns  of  Swanhurst,  all  these 
awkward  little  stick-like  girls  with  flowing  chiffon  dresses. 


C:    So  it  was  tennis  and  sailing  and  parties.   Did  your 
parents  do  any  entertaining  during  your  father's  retirement? 
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H:    I  think  if  there  was  any  entertaining  it  would  have  been  my 
sisters  and  their  husbands,  because  they  came  back.   Both  of 
them  had  duty  here  one  time  or  another  and  they  would  do 
the  entertaining.   Daddy  used  to  have  Christmas  parties,  the 
family  went  in  heavily  for  charades.   The  house  had  a  great 
big  hall  in  it  which  in  some  houses  would  be  called  a  ball 
room.   As  you  came  into  the  front  door  you  could  look  through 
the  french  doors  on  the  opposite  side  out  onto  the  bay.   On  the 
right  hand  side  there  was  a  huge  area  with  a  grand  piano  in 
it  where  they  had  parties  and  things. 


C:    And  yoar  original  domicile  is  no  longer  standing. 


H:    No,  unfortunately.   He  sold  it  and  that  was  just  before 
the  crash.   Dorothy  Draper  bought  it,  never  lived  in  it, 
and  for  the  next  decade  I  don't  think  it  was  lived  in  very 
much  at  all.   And  then  it  was  vandalized,  and  bought  by  Mayor 
Wheeler,  who  tore  it  down.   This  was  in  1940  before  people 
were  thinking  of  preservation  here.   Otherwise,  I  still  think 
it  would  have  been  restored.   It  was  a  wonderful  big  old 
Victorian  thing,  with  plenty  of  rooms  and  a  lovely  veranda. 


C:    Spacious. 
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H:    Very  spacious.   It  was  very  hard  to  heat,  but  that  didn't 
bother  me  in  those  days.   But  I'm  sure  it  must  have  been 
terribly  hard  to  heat. 


C:    Especially  in  the  past  ten  to  fifteen  years  it  has  been 
something  to  think  about,  but  not  in  those  days.   Your 
father,  you  mentioned,  retired  in  19  2  7  and  he  was  promoted 
after  retirement.   Do  you  know  the  circumstances  surrounding 
that? 


H:    Again,  this  is  all  hearsay.   He  was  not  promoted,  he  was 
passed  over  for  rear  admiral.   According  to  my  mother, in  any 
case,  it  all  went  back  to  the  laying  of  the  North  Sea  Mine 
Barrage  in  World  War  I.   My  father  was  out  there  with  the 
ships  making  the  plans  and  doing  all  the  dirty  work,  and  when 
the  war  was  over  and  people  wanted  to  hear  about  the  North 
Sea  Mine  Barrage,  they  asked  him.   Admiral  Strauss  was  in 
charge  of  the  whole  thing,  he  being  an  admiral,  of  course, 
daddy  at  that  point  being  a  captain.   He  apparently  was 
jealous  of  the  attention  that  was  being  paid  to  my  father  and 
sat  on  his  selection  board  and  killed  his  selection  to  rear 
admiral.   The  fact  that  he  hadn't  been  selected  came  to  the 
attention  of  some  political  people  and  they  felt  very 
strongly  that  he  should  have  the  rank.   So  he  was  made  rear 
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admiral  by  a  special  act  of  Congress.  I  believe  it  was  a  lady- 
named  Diana  Holland  who  pushed  it  through,  and  I  can't  tell 
you  anymore  than  that. 


C:   Marvelous.    At  least  he  did  make  his  rightful  rank, 
despite  the  internal  rivalries. 


H:   The  United  States  Navy  was  so  little,  and  I'm  sure  that's 
not  the  only  time  that  ever  happened. 


C:    Oh,  that's  true.  There  was  some  tension  there  and  you're 
right.   The  Navy  was  so  much  smaller  then,  so  much  more 
familial.   I  think  everybody  knew  everybody  else.   It's  not 
the  huge  organization  that  it  is  today.  Your  father  was  also 
the  inventor  of  the  collapsible  anti-submarine  net.   I  was 
going  to  ask  you  what  that  was  and  when  that  happened  and 
when  he  invented  it? 


H:    That's  news  to  me. 


C:    He  never  mentioned  that.   He  had  quite  an  active  career 
in  his  retirement.   When  he  did  retire  in  1927,  where  did  he 
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retire  to? 


H:    He  came  back  here.  He  came  back  home.   I  think  the  house 
on  Washington  Street  was  the  only  house  he  ever  owned,  and  it 
was  home.   We  left  Norfolk  and  came  back  here.  He  spent  a 
year  I  think  writing  something  that  never  went  any  further 
than  that.   I  think  that's  when  he  must  have  written  the 
prologue  to  Admiral  Remey ' s  book.   He  was  still  a  young  man, 
and  there  were  still  two  of  us  at  home.   He  was  very  much 
involved  in  the  life  of  St.  John's  Church  here  on  Washington 
Street.   He  was  the  senior  warden,  and  all  the  time  that  they 
had  been  here  they  were  very  much  involved  in  the  church.  I 
think  they  were  a  very  good  friends  of  Bishop  Perry,  who  said 
to  him  that  the  General  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York  was 
going  to  need  a  new  bursar  and  he  thought  my  father  might  be 
interested  in  doing  that.   He  went  down  and  tried  it  out  for 
a  year  and  decided  that  he  really  would  like  to  do  that  so  he 
moved  all  of  us  to  New  York. 


C:    City?   Did  you  live  in  the  city  by  any  chance? 


H:    Right  in  the  city,  inside  the  General  Theological 
Seminary,  which  takes  a  whole  big  west  side  city  block,  between 
9th  and  10th  avenues  and  20th  and  21st  streets  in  Chelsea.   It 
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was  a  fascinating  place  to  be  because  the  house  that  we  lived 
in  was  one  of  the  original  two,  the  other  had  been  torn 
down,  and  we  had  great  high  ceilings,  windows  on  three  sides, 
a  house  that  went  up  four  stories  with  a  basement  and  an 
attic  and  great  big  rooms  and  grass  and  trees  around,  two 
tennis  courts  behind  it.   You  can  imagine  how  unusual  this 
was  in  New  York  City. 


C:    Yes,  it  is  hard  to  believe. 


H:    After  he  had  been  there  for  several  years  the  Seminary 
got  the  reputation  of  being  the  Seminary  that  went  Navy, 
because  he  brought  a  retired  chief  in  as  his  head  man,  and  he 
had  a  retired  yeoman  as  a  secretary.   He  set  about  putting  the 
seminary  in  shipshape.   It  needed  it  badly,  and  he  also  did 
a  lot  to  raise  money  for  the  Seminary.   He  stayed  there  for 
twenty  years,  retired  at  the  age  of  78  from  that  job,  and 
lived  another  ten  years  after  that. 


C:    He  actually  lived  in  New  York  City,  I  would  assume  for 
that  twenty  year  period  at  the  General  Theological  Seminary. 
You  mentioned  that  you  got  your  secondary  education  in  New  York 
City,  too.   Is  the  General  Theological  Seminary  in  any  way 
connected  with  Union. 
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H:  No,  General  is  solely  Episcopalian  and  it  is  the  one 
seminary  that  is  chartered  by  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Union,  of  course,  has  several 
denominations . 


C:    He  had  a  very  fruitful  career  there,  but  he  was  involved 
in  many  other  things  too  during  that  time. 


H:    Yes,  the  Military  Order  of  the  World  Wars.   He  was  the 
commander  of  that,  the  commander  in  chief  of  that  for  many 
years.   He  organized  and  headed  up  the  Army  Day  Parade  every 
year. 


C:    Was  that  in  New  York? 


H:    In  New  York. 


C:    He  was  involved  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Tercentenary,  too 
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H:   That  was  earlier,  wasn't  it? 


C:    Yes,  earlier,  and  commander  of  the  Loyal  Legion? 


H:    Yes.   He  was  the  one  that  sponsored  Amelia 
Earhart . 


C:    Oh,  he  did?   Now  that  sounds  interesting.   How  did  he 
get  involved  with  Amelia? 


H:    Through  George  Putnam,  I  believe.   I  think  it  was 
probably  because  daddy  wrote  books  and  they  were  published  by 
Putnam.  And  he  must  of  known  George  Putnam  and  they  were 
looking  for  a  woman  to  fly  and  he  suggested  Amelia  Earhart. 


Was  this  her  around  the  world  flight? 


H:    It  was  earlier  than  that.  I've  forgotten  what  the  first 
promotional  thing  was. 
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C:    She  did  a  number  of  things  before  flying  across  the 
country,  I  imagine,  and  there  were  other  hops  before  she  went 
around  the  world.   Well,  that's  fascinating.   I  wonder  how  he 
knew  of  Amelia? 


H:    I  have  no  idea.   I  don't  know  if  I  could  find  that  out 
She  was  married  to  George  Putnam,  but  I  don't  know  if  that 
was  before  she  married  him  or  not. 


C:    Well,  that's  fascinating.   A  piece  of  history.   A  piece 
of  aviation  history.   He  seemed  to  be  a  very  active   person 
in  many  civic  capacities,  also  this  religious  capacity  with 
the  Episcopal  Church  and  the  General  Theological  Seminary. 
Your  father  retired  when  he  was  78  from  that  position.   How 
did  he  happen  to  settle  in  Madison,  Connecticut? 


H:  That  was  my  mother's  doing.  Her  family  was  the  Field 
family.  Cyrus  Field,  who  laid  the  Atlantic  Cable,  was  her 
uncle  and  Jonathan  Edwards  was  my  great  grandfather. 


C:    Oh,  Jonathan  Edwards? 
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H:    Jonathan  Edwards  Field.   And  then  there's  Stephen  Field 
and  the  Field  who  codified  the  laws  of  Massachusetts.   All 
the  intellectual  giants  were  mother's  uncles.   There  was  a 
branch  in  the  family  that  came  from  Connecticut  and  the  house 
in  Madison,  Connecticut,  had  been  built  by  mother's  ancestors 
and  she  was  determined  to  go  back  there.   They  finally 
persuaded  the  maiden  lady  who  owned  the  house  at  the 
time  to  sell  it  to  them,  but  before  she  sold  it  to  them 
they  would  go  up  there  during  the  summer,  out  of  New  York, 
and   instead  of  paying  her  rent,  daddy  would  do  certain 
things  to  the   house.   One  year  he  and  Henry  the  carpenter 
took  all  the  siding  off  and  put  insulation  in  and  put  all  the 
siding  back.   That's  why  they  went  to  Madison.   It  was 
because  of  this  house  that  mother  wanted  to  live  in  so  badly. 


C:    Well,  Madison's  a  charming  community.   Very  lovely  and 
it's  by  the  sea  too  and  the  Connecticut  River,  so  you're  not 
too  far  from  there.   Did  he  live  there  the  remainder  of  his 
life? 


H:    Yes,  in  the  winter  it  would  get  pretty  cold  and  gloomy 
up  there  so  they  would  take  off  and  visit  around  to  their 
various  daughters,  three  weeks  or  a  month  at  a  time  and  then 
go  back  to  the  country. 
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C:    Did  you  live  in  Madison  at  all? 


H:    Not  really.   I  was  married  in  1940  and  they  had  been  up 
there  for  three  summers.   The  house  is  set  not  far  away, 
three  miles  back,  from  the  water,  but  it  was  country  and 
fairly  isolated  and  not  terribly  exciting  for  somebody  who 
was  in  college,  so  I  didn't  spend  much  time  there. 


C:    Where  did  you  live  most  of  your  married  life?   Because 
you  were  married  in  1940. 


H:    Well,  we  stayed  in  New  York  until  the  end  of  the  war  and 
then  moved  out  to  Long  Island,  and  then  my  husband  was 
recalled  into  the  Navy  in  the  Korean  thing.   The  Navy  was 
recommissioning  a  bunch  of  destroyers  and  they  needed  men  to 
run  them,  so  they  called  him  back  and  we  were  back  here  in 
Newport  for  18  months.   And  then  we  went  back  to  a  different 
town  on  Long  Island;  then  we  lived  outside  Chicago  for  3 
years,  then  we  moved  to  Princeton,  N.J.   He  was  then  with 
American  Cyanamid.   We  lived  in  Princeton  for  9  years,  then 
we  moved  to  Saddle  River,  then  we  came  up  here,  home. 
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C:    Back  home  to  Newport,  RI .   Well,  you  have  lived  in  many 
different  places  during  his  career.   Your  husband,  as  you 
say,  was  a  reservist  in  the  Navy,  but  he  was  a  businessman. 


H:    This  was  a  little  difficult  for  daddy.   This  was  the 
first  reservist  we  had  in  the  family.   Everybody  else  was 
regular  navy  and  he  was  very  loyal  to  everybody.   There  was  a 
considerable  amount  of  feeling  among  the  regular  navy  about 
these  reserves  who  were  coming  in  and  didn't  really  know  what 
they  were  doing.   It  was  hard  on  daddy.   He  had  to  watch  his 
tongue  from  time  to  time. 


C:    I  wanted  to  get  back  to  your  Newport  experiences  and  ask 
you  if  you  remember  anything  about  the  USS  CONSTELLATION 
being  tied  up  in  the  Newport  Harbor? 


H:    I  remember  going  aboard  her,  and  playing  around  and 
wondering   how  in  the  world  men  could  stand  up  in  a  ship  where 
the  decks  were  so  low.   The  headroom  just  wasn't  there. 


C:    I  guess  it's  like  our  USS  CONSTITUTION  in  Boston  that 
I've  been  on.  That  was  berthed  here  from  the  1890 's  through 
about  1946,  so  I  guess  it  was  a  point  of  interest. 
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H:    Very  much  so.   It  was  so  much  more  relaxed.   There  may 
have  been  a  guard  there  at  the  gate,  but  I  doubt  it.   As 
children,  we  were  perfectly  free  to  wander  in  and  out  of  the 
station. 


Oh,  you  were.   That's  fascinating. 


H:    The  only  restriction  was  that  we  couldn't  play  on  the 
tennis  courts  if  any  grown  ups  wanted  them.   On  the  final 
days  of  my  poor  little  sail  boat  that  finally  died  of  old  age 
we  just  hauled  her  over  there  and  pulled  her  up  on  a  ramp  and 
went  down  and  worked  on  her  and  did  what  we  could.   It  was 
very  relaxed. 


C:    That's  too  bad  because  now  there  are  guards  galore, 
passes  and  IDs  that  you  didn't  have  to  cope  with  at  that 
time.   Did  you  ever  socialize  at  all  in  the  20s  or  30s 
with  War  College  Presidents?    Were  you  ever  invited  to 
Quarters  AA,  the  big  white  house  on  the  hill? 


H:   I  remember  it  faintly.   If  you  were  not  active  navy,  of 
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course  when  daddy  came  back  he  was  inactive,  we  didn't  get 
into  an  awful  lot  of  that. 


C:   Or  socializing  with  the  active  navy.   Do  you  recall 
anything  about  Jamestown,  on  Conanicut  Island? 


H:    It  was  country.   We  didn't  go  over  there  very  much. 


C:    Oh,  you  didn't.   I  wondered  if  you  visited  because  that 
was  quite  a  naval  colony,  lots  of  retired  admirals  living 
there  and  having  homes  there.   When  did  your  father  die? 
What  year? 


H:    He  died  in  1959 


Where  was  he  buried? 


H:    He  was  buried  in  Arlington  along  with  grandfather  and 
grandmother  and  my  mother.   Oh,  and  my  brother-in-law  Lenard 
Creswell  is  there.   And  there  is  a  marker  too  for  my  nephew. 
My  sister  Averill ' s  first  son,  Robert  Belknap  Mack,  was  in 
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the  Navy.   Daddy  was  proud  of  him  because  he  went  to 
Annapolis,  and  having  nothing  but  daughters,  daddy  was 
pleased  to  have  her  son  to  carry  on  the  tradition.   He  went 
into  naval  aviation  and  was  killed  on  NATO  maneuvers  in  1957 


C:    Was  Charles  Belknap  a  relative  of  yours?   What  was  his 
relationship? 


H:   Yes,  not  a  very  close  cousin,  something  like  a  5th  cousin 
My  grandfather  had  no  siblings  and  I  think  my  grandmother 
didn't  either  so  there  really  are  no  close  Belknaps. 


C:    I  wondered  because  we  have  his  letterbooks  when  he  was 
at  the  Torpedo  Station  at  some  point  of  his  career.   We  have 
a  letterbook  in  the  archives  and  it's  difficult  to  find 
information  about  him.   I've  been  trying  to  do  that  and 
haven't  been  to  successful. 


H:    I  don't  think  I  can  help  you  there. 


C:    At  least  I  know  he's  connected  to  the  Belknap  family  in 
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Newport.   Well,  that  pretty  much  covers  the  questions  that 
I've  got  listed  on  my  sheet.   Is  there  anything  else  you 
would  care  to  add  about  your  father's  career,  or  your  family, 
or  life  in  Newport  in  the  20s  and  the  30s. 


H:    Who  did  I  play  with?   Life  in  Newport  then,  down  here  on 
the  Point,  was  very  slummy  except  for  Washington  Street.   The 
rest  of  it  was  really  run  down  and  tacky  and  poor:   boarding 
houses,  rooming  houses,  bawdy  houses.   So  you  played  with  the 
other  children  on  Washington  Street,  of  which  there  were  two, 
Billy  Macleod,  and  Betsy  Lanmmers.   Betsy's  father  was  also 
in  the  Navy  and  retired  then.   Macleod 's  father  was  a  lawyer 
here  in  town. 


C:    Were  the  people  on  Washington  Street  much  more 
prosperous? 


H:    No,  not  really.   They  have  been  there  for  a  long  time. 
So  many  of  the  houses  were  still  in  the  same  families  as  they 
are  now.   The  Bozyans  for  instance,  where  George  Gordon 
is,  was  his  familys  house.   The  Macleod  house  still  has  the 
daughters  in  it. 
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C:   The  Bensons? 


H:    The  Bensons  were  there,  and  Covells.   Ann  Cuvelier  has  come 
back  and  reclaimed  that  house.   So  they're  all  the  same 
families  that  have  been  there  for  a  long  time. 


C:    For  generations. 


H:    It  wasn't  really  so  much  a  case  of  more  money  and 
certainly  not  the  social  position.   There  were  people  up  on 
the  hill  and  up  on  the  Avenue  that  definitely  looked  down 
their  noses  at  the  Point.   It  was  not  what  the  real  estate 
people  now  call  the  "prestigious  Point"  because  it  really 
wasn't  the  "prestigious  Point"  then. 


C:    I  guess  it's  since  the  restoration  by  Doris  Duke. 


H:    What  really  started  it  before  that  was  Operation 
Clapboard  and  the  Old  Port  Committee  which  really  reclaimed 
the  first  ones  that  were  going  to  be  demolished  because  they 
were  considered  uninhabitable,  and  it  was  those  people  that 
started  it  and  showed  Doris  Duke  it  really  was  possible  to 
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take  the  old  wrecks  and  convert  them  into  something 
beautiful. 


C:    Yes,  she  did  a  marvelous  job  in  saving  a  lot  of  colonial 
Newport  that  was  run  down.   Can  you  comment  about  the  Thames 
Street  area? 


H:    Now  that  was  awful,  it  was  really  just  a  terrible  area. 
Really  rough  and  tough.   This  area  too,  Second  and  Third 
Streets  had  the  reputation  of  not  being  so  good.   An  old  lady 
across  the  street  was  murdered,  an  old  school  teacher.   This 
went  back  forty  years  or  so. 


C:    It  wasn't  that  safe  then. 


H:    My  father  loved  it  here.   He  really  did. 


Why  did  he  love  it? 


H:    He  loved  the  water,  he  loved  his  house  on  the  water,  he 
loved  to  sail,  he  loved  the  walking,  and  he  loved  the 
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companionship  that  he  had.   He  was  an  intellectual  man,  a  man 
of  ideas.   As  I  said,  not  at  all  tolerant  of  fools.  A 
wonderful  sense  of  humor.   After  he  died  mother  gave  my 
sister  Emilia  the  chore  or  the  opportunity  of  putting 
together  a  bunch  of  family  poems.   We  used  to  write  poems  for 
birthdays  or  Christmas  presents  and  my  father  wrote  an  awful 
lot.  When  Emilia  put  the  book  together  this  portrait  of  my 
father  emerged  from  it,  a  man  with  a  great  sense  of  humor, 
sometimes  ribald  sense  of  humor,  hopelessly  sentimental  as 
far  as  my  mother  was  concerned  and  very  tolerant  and 
affectionate  towards  the  youngsters.   He  loved  words,  loved 
to  play  with  words.  Wherever  he  went  and  whatever  he  did  he 
seemed  to  bring  out  a  feeling  of  affection  from  the  people 
that  were  serving  with  him.   He  was  very  fair  always,  and 
people  who  served  under  him  respected  him.   He  stopped  in 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  to  ask  directions  and  looked  up  and  a 
cop  was  standing  attention  saying  "sir"  and  it  was  one  of  the 
old  people  in  the  Navy  who  had  served  under  him.   They  loved 
him,  and  there  is  this  feeling,  this  tremendous  feeling  of 
loyalty  because  they  knew  that  he  in  his  way  was  true  and  loyal 
to  them. 


C:    That's  important  for  a  commanding  officer  to  instill 
that  feeling,  to  have  that  loyalty  on  the  part  of  others.   How 
long  did  your  mother  live? 
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H:    Mother  lived  until  1971,  twelve  years  after  daddy.   In 
her  way  she  was  a  very  gracious,  very  beautiful  lady.   We  had 
a  very  good  relationship,  very  tolerant.   I  must  say  when 
daddy  died,  he  had  had  a  heart  attack  or  something  and  he  was 
put  into  the  Veterans  Hospital  in  New  Haven  and  those  dear 
people  arranged  for  a  room  for  my  mother  to  stay  in  so  she 
was  spared  the  25  mile  drive  to  Madison  and  back  everyday. 


C:    That  is  a  jaunt.   Is  that  his  portrait  on  the  wall? 


H:    Yes,  it  is.   He  was  a  handsome  fellow 


C:    It  is  a  handsome  portrait.   He  reminds  me  of  William 
Veazie  Pratt.   They  both  look  a  little  bit  alike  in  their 
portraits,  which  is  interesting.   I  meant  to  ask  you  about 
your  father's  papers,  his  manuscripts,  since  he  was  quite  a 
writer.   Did  he  do  anything  about  disposing  of  them? 


H:    I  really  don't  know.   I  have  two  washbaskets  full  of 
papers  and  they're  largely,  I  think,  correspondence. 
Whether  they'd  be  of  any  use  to  anyone  I  don't  know. 
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C:    That's  fascinating.   We're  always  interested  in 
collecting  papers.   That  is  one  facet  of  the  Historical 
Collection  to  collect  manuscripts  and  papers  of  naval 
officers  who  attended  the  college.   He  certainly  had  a  long 
affiliation  with  the  institution  over  his  career,  starting  in 
1897  when  he  was  on  the  staff,  attendance  at  the  long  course, 
interim  presidency,  Chairman  of  the  Strategy  and  Tactics 
Department. 


H:    I  have  no  idea;  I  know  they  go  back  to  the  old  admiral. 


C:    Oh,  they  do,  your  grandfather,  George  Belknap.   Well,  if 
you're  looking  for  a  place  to  store  them,  we  would  be  more 
than  happy  to  take  them  off  your  hands. 


H:    I  feel  that  something  should  be  done  with  them  other 
than  hanging  around  here.   I  have  no  idea  what  is  in  them  and 
wouldn't  know  how  to  begin  to  find  out. 


C:    Well,  it  is  our  job  to  sort  through  things  and  see  what 
they  are  and  categorize  them  and  catalog  them  and  things  that 
aren't  applicable,  we  return  to  the  donor.   That's  one  thing 
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that  people  tend  to  put  off,  their  own  papers  or  family 
papers;  they  don't  put  them  in  order. 


H:    I  have  no  idea  what  happened  to  his  manuscripts  and 
things.   I  thought  that  mother  had  given  them  to  my  sister 
Emilia.   But  these  boxes  of  letters  are  the  only  ones  that 
came  down  to  me. 


C:    What  are  your  community  activities  now? 


H:    I'm  on  the  board  of  the  Point  Association,  which  was 
started  back  when  Henry  Eccles  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Point  Association  and  it's  a  tremendously  important 
neighborhood  group.   This  area  has  in  the  past  35  years  been 
an  honest  to  goodness  neighborhood  and  we  are  trying  very 
hard  to  keep  it  that  way.   So  that's  one  that  takes  a  lot  of 
time.   And  then  there  is  Swinburne  School,  an  important 
contributor  to  the  community,  and  the  Historical  Society. 
I'm  involved  in  that  too  and  everything  seems  to  be  happening 
this  week  in  September. 


C:    What  is  your  position  at  the  Historical  Society? 
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H:    I'm  on  the  Board  of  Directors.   We  are  at  the  moment 
putting  together  the  first  ever  plea  to  the  membership 
for  extra  contributions.   They  have  found  with  the 
expanded  programs  they  need  more  money.   Just  to  keep  it 
going  today,  it's  very  expensive.   We're  trying  to  see  what 
will  happen  with  an  annual  fund  drive.   I  hate  them.   I  don't 
like  to  be  involved  in  them. 


C:    You  have  to  do  what's  necessary.   Hopefully  they  can  get 
some  major  contributions.   Mrs.  McBean  left  a  million  or  so 
to  them.   Of  course,  they  invest  that  and  spend  the  interest. 


H:    Some  of  it  that  is  left  has  strings  attached  and  you 
can't  use  it  for  general  operating  expenses.   Also,  if  you 
are  not  trying  to  raise  money  yourself  then  the  other 
foundations  are  less  inclined  to  grant  you  money. 


C:    Yes,  that  is  true.   You  have  to  start  an  initial  effort. 
Well,  that's  keeping  you  very  busy  then.   Thank  you  for  your 
reminiscences  of  your  family.   I  appreciate  this.   And  when 
they  are  typed  I  will  give  you  a  copy  to  edit. 
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H:   Thank  you  very  much 


